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GENERAL NEWS 


Nominations. Nominations for the positions of President, five 
Vice-Presidents, Hon. Editor, and Hon. Secretary-Treasurer will be 
received at the Association Office before the commencement of the 
Annual Meeting. Each nomination must be accompanied by the con- 
sent in writing of the candidate. 

Nominations so far received are:—President—J. Norrie; Vice- 
Presidents—John Barr (Auckland); W. J. Gaudin (Wellington) ; 
Miss E. Melville (Auckland); Dr. G. H. Scholefield (Wellington); 
E. J. Smith (Dunedin). 


Microfilm. Mr. C. R. H. Taylor, Librarian, Alexander Turnbull 
Library, advises that he has received a letter from Mr. N. H. Good, 
Secretary of the Law Society of the District of Auckland, relating to 
microfilm recording of documents, etc. Mr. Good says “I think I 
have been able to make arrangements here whereby photographic 
records can be made at the rate of about twopence per exposure, 
which I think, under the circumstances, is very satisfactory. It is 
advisable to photograph not only legal documents but also records 
of all sorts including cash books, ledgers, etc. The Law Society in 
England initiated a scheme of a similar nature and in accordance 
with this approximately half a million records were made in less 
than six months. I do not know, of course, the extent to which 
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advantage will be taken of this service locally, but apparently it will 
be possible to cater for those who wish to make records of this 
nature.” 


Obituary: Mr. Robert Gilkison. The death occurred during 
January of Mr. Robert Gilkison, the President at the first Conference. 
The meeting was held in the City Chambers, Town Hall, Dunedin, 
on the 26th and 28th March, 1910, the room where Mr. Gilkison pre- 
sided over the Association’s inaugural meeting thus being the same 
in which the 1941 Conference was held. Mr. Gilkison was a nephew 
of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. He arrived in Dunedin in 
1879 and was articled to the legal firm of Stewart and Denniston. 
He was called to the Bar in 1886 and after a time at Clyde took up 
practice in Dunedin in partnership with Mr. Charles White, now of 
Wellington. Mr. Gilkison, who was secretary of the Otago Law 
Society, remained in practice till 1920. He was over-age for active 
service in the last war, but served in France as a voluntary field 
secretary with the Y.M.C.A. He took an active part in the public 
life of Dunedin, and he was for eight years a member of the City 
Council. He was an authority on the early history of Otago. 

Mr. Gilkison is survived by his wife, a daughter (Mrs. Parr, 
Masterton), and three sons, two of whom live in Dunedin. The other 
is engaged in legal practice in Wellington. 

Mr. E. A. Savage. The impending retirement of Mr. Ernest A. 
Savage, Principal Librarian of the Edinbugh Libraries, will deprive 
the British library world of a notable figure. Mr. Savage’s services 
to the profession are well known and will no doubt be the subject 
of considerable comment in the library press when he finally lays 
down his office. 


President’s Prize. The placings in the President’s Prize com- 
petition are:— 

First—Miss F. Lawrence, Country Library Service. “The 
Phoenix Bird.” 


Second—Miss N. J. Robinson, Wellington Public Libraries. “For 
Your Benefit.” 


Third—Miss Mary Harnett, Auckland Public Libraries, “Magic 
at Tea-Time.” 
The prizes for the first two plays will be presented at the Annual 
Meeting, which is to be held in Wellington on Friday, February 20, 
1942, 


New angle on Book Campaigns. The Bookseller for Sey 
November 20, 1941, at page 462, contains this paragraph in an article 
entitled “New angle on Book Campaigns,” by A.B. 

“Hitler’s burning of books in Berlin may not have impressed 
them (people), but his threat to these shores has sent many of 
them voluntarily to books for the first time. They have turned to 
man’s greatest arsenal so that every scrap of knowledge shall be 
turned to account. They are using books as tools. They are using 
books as a means to guard and preserve their way of life—we must 
make that means so powerful that they will not abandon books when 
victory is won. They are learning the service of books in desperate 
days—we must ensure that they do not forget the service books can 
give when danger is past. They are using the power of books to 
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strengthen their war effort—we must see that they turn with as 
sure an instinct to the power of books in the tasks of peace. 

To achieve these things we have to make certain that all who 
turn to books for aid find it. The value of books as toels must be 
stressed continuously, and those who are already using books in this 
way must receive every assistance to ensure that they miss no book 
likely to help them further. Giving ‘direction’ to reading and book 
purchase is part of the war effort of every bookseller and librarian. 
Paper shortage only adds emphasis for the need for ‘direction.’ It 
is in the national interest that available paper be used for books 
definitely aiding the war effort, whether it is by instructing wardens, 
teaching first-aiders or explaining navigation to those whose ambition 
it is to drop bombs on Berlin.” 


Members on Active Service. Capt. W. W. Mason has been 
awarded the Military Cross. Major C. J. Williams has been invalided 
home. 


Cancellation of Conference. Members of the Association who 
may for any reason not have seen the December, 1941, issue of NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES are advised that the Conference has been can- 
celled, but that instead the Annual Meeting which must under the 
rules be held will take place on Friday, 20th February, at Electricity 
House, Cuba Street, Wellington, at 2.15 p.m. A Council Meeting 
will take place at a time to be advised beforehand. 


Auckland Branch. The Annual Meeting of the Auckland Branch 
was held on Saturday, January 24th, when the following officers were 
elected:—Chairman, Miss D. Haszard; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. 
Peat; Committee, Mr. J. Barr, Miss K. Buchanan, Mr. A. Cunning- 
ham, Miss L. Dromgool, Miss A. Minchin. 


Book Drive in New South Wales. It is interesting to note that 
the New South Wales Branch of the Australian Institute of Librar- 
ians is actively dealing with the question of rehabilation and 
education of members of the armed forces at the end of the present 
war. The following letter which was printed in the A.L.A. Bulletin, 
} sem 1, 1941, page 530, gives a brief statement of what is being 

one :— 


“To the Executive Secretary: 


The New South Wales Branch of our Institute of Librarians has 
collected from the public in this State about 400,000 books and maga- 
zines (about 50% of each) of a recreational character for camps 
and transports. This library has been the centre for sorting, pro- 
cessing and distributing this material. Only about 200,000 pieces 
were suitable, the other half being sent to the paper mills. 

Now we are engaged on the task of purchasing books for 
standard libraries of an educational character for 115 of the major 
camps and Air Force stations in Australia. Later the service will 
be extended to our troops abroad. In a few weeks’ time we shall be 
giving some training to 115 soldier librarians, as well as processing 
250,000 volumes as they come from publishers in England and the 
United States. This is all part of a big military education service 
employing a very large number of teachers and lecturers. 

The aftermath of the last great war taught us the danger of 
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leaving the education service until after the armistice. The recog- 
nition that well chosen libraries are a sine qua non in this service 
will doubtless meet with the approval of our fellow librarians in 
England and America. 

W. H. IFOULD.” 


New Zealand Libraries. NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, like most other 
journals, gets frequent criticism on various grounds, One of these 
grounds has reasonably been the highly factual nature of the con- 
tents. It is difficult of course to please everyone, but it cannot be 
denied that facts are what the New Zealand librarian or the layman 
interested in library work mostly needs. It is seldom that a light or 
general or allegorical article has found its way into these pages. 
Exception however is made in the current issue for an essay by Mr. 
H. C. D. Somerset, a Councillor of the Association, who is in charge 
of the Community Centre at Feilding. Mr. Somerset’s essay on 
“Reading in the Train” is light in form, but the views put forward 
cannot, it is felt, fail to stimulate thought among those whose task 
it is to study reading in all its forms—and in every environment. 


POLICY IN 1942 





Notes by E. J. CARNELL, Liaison Officer. 





THE EXTENSION of the war to the Pacific affects adversel 
library development and the policy of the New Zealan 
Library Association in three main ways:— 


1. Book Stock. 

Increased hazards of sea transport and further demands 
upon shipping may bring about more serious reduction in 
book imports than libraries have been required to bear yet. 
Until time has shown how extensive this reduction is 
library authorities will be unwilling to embark upon an 
developments likely to lead to increased strain upon boo 
stock. An immediate effect of this upon the work of the 
Liaison Officer is that work with borough councils regard- 
ing the establishment of free library service and participa- 
tion in the Country Library Service will practically cease. 


2. Library Personnel. 

Hitherto the preponderance of women employed in 
libraries and the postponement of the conscription of mar- 
ried men have protected the majority of libraries, though 
not all, from serious shortage of staff. It seems probable 
that during 1942 more extensive mobilization for military 
service, greater demand for labour for all forms of war 
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work, and part time duties in emergency precautions schemes, 
will make shortage of staff a more serious problem in most 
libraries of any size. Under such circumstances few 
librarians will have time for work on the kind of projects 
fostered by the Association. The maintenance of their own 
library services will be as much as librarians will be in a 
position to manage. Would it not be better, then, to sus- 
pend altogether the work of most of our Committees rather 
than drag them out in a meagre way and waste time writing 


reports periodically to the effect that little work has been 
done? 


3. The General Training Scheme. 

With library staffs in a state of flux, heavy demands upon 
the spare time of everybody for E.P.S. work, and at least 
some members of staffs away on military service, the launch- 
ing of the general training scheme during 1942 would be 
a step of doubtful wisdom. Steady work on the part of 
students and the application to the course of a considerable 
amount of time is essential to the success of the scheme. If 
circumstances prevent this either students will be dis- 
heartened by their failure to make satisfactory spon or 
the objects and prestige of the whole scheme will be under- 


mined by adjusting the standard required to fit the circum- 
stances under which students are working. Either trend 
might be fatal to a new venture of this kind. The attitude 
of mind of students as well as the time and mental energy 


they have available after other duties have been carried out 
is likely to be more propitious in a period of reconstruction 
than in the prolonged state of emergency, or possible emer- 
gency, in which 1942 is likely to pass. 


Though nothing can be foreseen with any certainty it 
seems probable that library development on the whole will 
be slowed down for the remainder of the war, though in 
the period of reconstruction which is likely to follow the 
war greater opportunities will arise again. It is in periods 
when library authorities are able to look ahead and imple- 
ment library development that work such as that of the New 
Zealand Library Association is most fruitful. It would be 
most unfortunate, therefore, if the remainder of the Carnegie 
grant were spent during the war while relatively little fur- 
ther progress is likely, and the Association found itself 
obliged, owing to lack of funds, to restrict its activity at the 
very time when it would be most useful. If, for example, 
the war ends in 1943, it is during the period 1944-6, not 
1942-4, that the expenditure of the remainder of the Car- 
negie grant will bring maximum results. 
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The bulk, probably the whole, of the grant could be saved 
if the services of the Liaison Officer and the Secretary- 
Assistant were dispensed with for the duration of the war, 
and if the Bulletin were made a quarterly instead of a 
monthly publication. Minor savings might be made, too, in 
rent and other office expenses. 

In coming to a decision there is no need for the Associa- 
tion to be influenced by any feeling of moral responsibility 
for the continuous employment of either the Secretary- 
Assistant or the Liaison Officer. Both Miss Bibby and my- 
self are quite willing for our respective appointments to be 
suspended (not terminated or shortened in total a. 
In a statement to the Central Executive Committee Miss 
Bibby | agg out that the amount of typing done by the 
N.Z.L.A. office depends to a large extent on the work done 
by the various committees of the Association. This has 
already diminished somewhat and, as Miss Bibby says, the 
probable postponement of conferences, the general trainin 
course and other important projects will reduce the wor 
of the Association office still favther. Most of the work of 
the Liaison Officer is concerned with library development, 
as distinct from maintenance, and it is likely, therefore, to 
dwindle or be severely handicapped in a period when the 
most that library sutesities can be expected to do is to 


maintain existing services. There is, however, one major 
task which could be carried out more or less irrespective of 


the immediate library situation, namely, the drafting of the 
angen training scheme. It would be a convenience if the 

rst two or three Parts were ready well ahead of the actual 
launching of the course. 

Two Otago members of Council have prepared the 
memorandum printed below on “Library Service and the 
war Crisis in New Zealand.” This sets out a different view 
of the situation. Of the various points this raises the one 
on which there will be the greatest measure of agreement 
is that changed circumstances make expansion of the war 
library service necessary. Points worth consideration in con- 
nection with this are:— (a) Stock: would the authorities con- 
cerned be willing to provide quotas of books from the cur- 
rent stock (not withdrawals) of all city and borough libraries 
and the Country Library Service? (b) Distribution: a new 
factor in the situation is the existence of many small groups 
of men on military duties as well as in permanent camps. 
It is essential that some means of supply, and frequent ex- 
change of books to small groups should be devised. 
(c) y dministration: could not cea po and classification 
be abandoned altogether and issues of records, if kept at all, 
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kept only in the large permanent camps? Heavy branding 
of books now and cheerful cutting of losses at the end of the 
war would eliminate the necessity for record keeping which, 
under the circumstances, is likely to be a hindrance to the 
use made of the service. 

As regards the general training scheme, radical alteration 
of the shape and fength of the scheme approved by Council 
in November 1941 is a very serious step for which no justi- 
fication is obvious. A scheme so short that it could be pre- 
pared by tutors, completed by students and benefit derived 
therefrom all before the end of the war would be so 
elementary that it would teach little to students with any 
experience of library work. A course of instruction in issue 
methods and shelving designed for camp librarians is a 
totally different proposition which has no bearing upon what 
is meant when we use the term “training scheme.” 

Unfortunately for ease of mind in arriving at a decision 
regarding policy, much depends upon factors which are 
either unpredictable or upon which the general public has 
little information. These factors are the length of the crisis, 


the possibility of invasion, and the extent to which more 
labour of a type of which librarians are capable could be 
employed in war production. In a prolonged crisis the 
maintenance of normal library service everywhere would 
fulfil a useful function, and occasional aerial or naval bom- 
bardment would strengthen rather than modify the need for 


the preservation of normality in daily life. But invasion, or 
such acute shortage of labour for defence that every able- 
bodied person was needed for war work, would alter the 
situation completely. We have been told that there is an 
acute shortage of man-power but so far there has been no 
sign of any attempt either to mobilise unemployed or only 
partially employed persons or to transfer labour from non- 
essential to essential work. There is indeed substance in the 
argument that while large numbers of people are doing no- 
thing or are employed in non-essential services it would 
be absurd to hold up socially useful work such as that of our 
Association merely because it is for the most part long-range 
in its results. 

Is this the end of the matter, or has the intelligent citizen, 
and intelligent bodies such as the New Zealand Library 
Association, wider responsibilities? 















LIBRARY SERVICE AND THE 
WAR CRISIS IN NEW ZEALAND 





By A. G. W. DuNNINGHAM, City Librarian, Dunedin, and 
Joun Harris, Librarian, Otago University. 





THE WAR CRISIS in New Zealand forces reconsideration of the 
entire library situation. In the first place we have to ask 
ourselves whether library services fulfil any useful national 
function under the changed conditions. if they don’t then 
library staffs can be diverted to more essential work. If on 
the other hand they do, either actually or potentially, then 
the Association should be giving serious thought to putting 
existing services on a war footing and giving a lead’ to library 
authorities and to the government. 


We believe that library service is essential to national 
efficiency and morale, for the civilian population, for the 
armed forces, and for industry and science. It needs develop- 
ment for these purposes:— 


(1) Civilian morale. Relaxation and information for 
general public. 


(2) Education. Continuation and extension of children’s 
services. 


(3) Industrial development. Scientific and _ technical 
knowledge is more than ever necessary. 


(4) Fighting forces should have reading matter, educa- 
tional and informational as well as for relaxation. 


(5) Military technicians should be assisted by special 

library service and information bureaux. 

It must be admitted that our libraries are not at present 
being adequately utilised in the above directions. They 
can only be so utilised by radically reshaping our ideas and 
instituting a positive policy of action. Steps should include: 


() National co-ordination of book stocks in municipal 
and other lending libraries so as to make them freely avail- 
able to the armed forces, wherever situated. 

(2) Use of public libraries as integral part of E.P. Services 
to act as information bureaux. 

(3) Action by the Book Resources Committee to ensure 
that material on war preparedness be (a) imported from 
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U.S.A. and Britain, and (b) publicised in N.Z.L. select 
lists, etc. 
_ (4) Radical revision of general training scheme with a 
view to rapid provision of trained personnel for military 
libraries and specialised work of a reference nature. 

(5) Development of a Library Service Corps as part of 
the armed forces. 

(6) Military and civilian services to be co-ordinated 
through the Association (chiefly the Book Resources Com- 
mittee). Appointment of Miss Carnell as Secretary and 
Editor of the Bulletin with a government appointment such 
as Secretary of the Book Resources Committee. 

(7) Personnel. Investigation should be made at once to 
discover what personnel could be switched to direct war 
work, what new recruits are needed, etc. 


FUTURE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 





By Stuart Perry, Deputy City Librarian, Wellington. 





First Phase—Individualism. 

For many years libraries in New Zealand worked out 
their individual destinies. Service from the Libraries 
Association was confined almost entirely to advice. The 
Annual Statements of Receipts and Payments did not dis- 
close any very considerable figures. 


Second Phase—Co-operation. 

The Munn-Barr ype published in 1934, ape up 
the way for a period of more real co-operation. Its recom- 
mendations included one for the allocation of a subsidy for 
country libraries to a sub-department of the General Assem- 
bly Library; another for the creation of a National Library; 
and a third for the consolidation of the Libraries Associa- 
tion. The Report concluded: “To realise any of the sug- 
gestions outlined above will demand considerable financial 
expenditure, and ways and means of obtaining money to 
carry them out will need to be considered. This is indeed 
the most vital problem of all, and upon it the Association 
should concentrate its immediate attention.” 
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How these and the other recommendations of the 
Report have been dealt with is a matter of domestic history 
since 1934. Funds were forthcoming from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for the purposes of the Associa- 
tion: a grant of $29,700 was made, to cover a five- 
year period. Of this to the end of October, 1941, 
13,739) 14/8 had been spent. Funds were also forth- 
coming from the New Zealand Government, which instead 
of providing a mere subsidy for books for country libraries, 
went far further and established the Country Library Ser- 
cive. The General Assembly Library, the Country Library 
Service, and the other State Libraries are in a position to per- 
form co-operatively most of the functions of a National 
library, in the early stages at least of such an institution, 
until one is actually established. In embryo, most of the 
services recommended by the Munn-Barr Report have come 
into existence, through the goodwill of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the New Zealand Government, and the participa- 
ting libraries; as a result largely of the efforts of the Associa- 
tion itself. 


Third Phase. 


At the time of Japan’s entry into the war, library work 
had already entered upon a third phase of normal develop- 
ment; a phase which might have been expected to be con- 
ditioned largely by the assumption by the Government of 
activities which would ultimately have become part of the 
National Library, conditioned also by the diminution in 
resources of the New Zealand Library Association, its work 
of re and initiation in some respects having been 
completed. 

This again would have been a phase of co-operation 
among libraries, but with the enormous added advantage of 
a substantial State service to implement both the somewhat 
unco-ordinated help which librarians had been able to give 
each other hitherto, and the services of the Association, 
restricted alike by its objects and its finances. An instance 
of such aided co-operation already begun is to be found in 
the projected union catalogue. 

Here it may be well to attempt some definition of the 
function of the Association. It may be agreed that the 
Association is not one of libraries, nor of librarians, nor of 
trustees, nor of laymen, but of all of these. It is both a 
laboratory and a forum. It is concerned with advice, with 
discussion, with stimulation and with the provision of cer- 
tain facilities falling short of substantive book service. It 
could, when the time comes, be of great assistance in the 
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establishment of a National Library, just as the National 
Library once established will benefit in its turn library work 
in all its aspects. 

But the Association should not now, and it is suggested 
should never itself attempt to discharge any of the functions 
of a National Library. Conversely, it should see to it that 
it remains a separate entity representative of the general 
body of library opinion. In this way only can it negotiate 
effectively with the State or with any of the classes of its own 
members. 

Mr. C. W. Collins’ article, ‘““Co-operation—a new phase,” 
in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES for August 1941 is directly in 
point and gives a splendid perspective of the position. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that even had war not 
supervened the time was at hand for the Association to con- 
sider putting its house in order, to decide on what its neces- 
sary future activities should be and how they should be 
financed. The matter had approached the urgent stage in 
so far as the Carnegie grant was the Association’s main source 
of finance. The total amount of the Carnegie grant is 
expressed as $29,700. Of this to date $23,800 has been re- 
ceived in New Zealand. This sum has realised £6,907 /2/11, 
of which £3,732/14/8 had already been spent by October 31. 
Even had the five-year period been worked out normally, the 
members of the Association would have had to reconcile 
themselves to a considerable diminution in their income, 
and so of their activities. In view of the very great goodwill 
of the Government in the matter of library service, this 
would not have been as serious as might appear at first sight. 
The Government's readiness to do all it can to further 
library service has completely changed the aspect of the 
library situation during the last few years. 

Some few figures must be adduced. The membership of 
the Association at the time of the joint appeal to the Car- 
negie Corporation was 145 institutions and 121 persons; at 
the 3lst December, 1941, membership stood at 183 institu- 
tions and 169 persons. The Association’s revenue, however, 
apart from the Carnegie grant which has been steadily 
expended, is comparatively small. Expenditure during the 
6 months ended 31st June, 1941, was £639; receipts from 
non-Carnegie sources amounted to only £270/17/5. 

Now that war has begun to cut across our daily lives, the 
position naturally needs attention. None of us has any 
desire that the work which has been done during the last few 

ears should go for nothing. It must be continued now or 
ater, and if it is to be continued later then we must be sure 
that the period of suspension will not be such that when it 
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does end we shall find we have lost too much of the benefit 
of what has been done hitherto. Our avowed intention, and 
the specific purpose for which Carnegie funds were granted, 
consists in mage, bey service in New Zealand on a per- 
manent footing. The funds are trust funds and must not, at 
least without the consent of the Corporation and without 
some certainty of obtaining other funds to replace them for 
the main programme, be diverted to any other purpose, no 
matter how worthy or urgent. So far as the Carnegie- 
financed programme is concerned, the only question really 
before the Association is whether we shall continue so far 
as the war allows with the programme or whether we shall 
— it until circumstances appear to be more favourable. 

t is not expected that the first course will have much 
attraction for members. The arguments adduced by the 
Liaison Officer in her statement which appears in this issue 
are cogent and could not easily be controverted. If the 
second course is adopted, and it is understood that proposals 
along these lines are to be brought forward, the Association 
will have to be careful of two things: 


(1) That the suspension is not so abrupt that continuity 
is broken and the benefit of much work already done 
is lost; for we cannot lose sight of the uncompleted 
half of our programme. 


(2) That on the other hand too many of our dollars are 
not spent in maintaining the status quo and carryin 
on essential interim activities; for these dollars wi 
be needed when the programme is resumed. 


It is suggested that some solution of our immediate diffi- 
culties might be provided by the adoption of some such 
course of action as the following: 


(1) Suspension of the Liaison Officer, as suggested by her- 
self, provided always that she obtains suitable and 
adequate employment. 


(2) The Liaison Officer’s election as Editor of NEW 


ZEALAND LIBRARIES, which, as has been suggested, 
should appear less frequently, as determined by 
Council after consideration of new quotations. 


(3) That an Honorary Secretary be elected in terms of the 
Rules at the Annual Meeting, but that the Secretary- 
Assistant be appointed Secretary under Rule 31, at 
the salary provided in the Carnegie budget for the 
Shorthand-T ypist; and that the.relation between the 
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Hon. Secretary and the Secretary be so far as possible 
similar to that between their prototypes under the 
constitution of the Library Association, London. 


(4) That the proposals which are to be brought forward 
relating to the conservation of Carnegie funds in all 
other respects until such time as the Council may 
consider the resumption of the Carnegie programme 
advisable be approved. 


ON READING IN THE TRAIN 





By H. C. D. Somerset, Community Centre, Feilding. 





I MENTIONED to my friend the librarian that I was going to 
Wellington on the morrow. The effect was immediate. I 
would need a book to read in the train—and he produced it 
like a rabbit from a hat. It had been well reviewed: some- 
one had said that it was just the book for a train journey. I 
accepted meekly, gladly. There were those three hours in 
the train—time to read it right through—and I have never 
yet had the courage to go on even the shortest journey with- 
out a book. My bottom shelf is full of books that reviewers 
and librarians have told me are just the books for the train. 

So I climbed into the Limited with James A. Jones’s 
“London’s Eight Millions” under my arm. My seat was a 
single one, just over the wheels: I put my luggage on the 
rack, hung up my hat, settled myself, wedged my elbows 
firmly in between arm-rest and waist-line to off-set the 
vibration—and opened up = book. I was determined to 
read this book before we pulled into Wellington. I began. 


“Faces, faces, faces . . . . grim faces, smiling faces, faces 
sparkling with life, faces dull with boredom, faces disil- 
lusioned, faces full of dreams, . . . . faces passing by, the hour 


after hour, day after day, each of them with a drama of its 
own which can only be guessed at, sad people, happy 
people ....” So that’s his gambit, is it? Easy-going, trite 
stuff. Schoolboy-essayish. Faces in a crowd! Wonder how 
many people have put over that faces, faces, faces, stuff? Must 
have been a spate of them. My teachers knew all about its 
essay-value. 

Wonder if the Chinese think about faces in a crowd? 
How long would one need to live among a people to distin- 
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uish those minute differences that tell so much of inner 
eeling—of hope and despair? Remember that page of insect 
faces in “The Science of Life” by Wells ond 3 Huxley? I 
remember thinking how grim, how intense, how murderous 
they looked. No story there: nothing to express but pre- 
destined outomatism. And yet—. I would like to hear 
what a bee had to say about faces in a hive. Those great 
eyes like lighthouse 5 ncn coming in at the doorway—do 
they tell nothing of the —— to fill those —— hip- 
pockets so full of nectar? Do they never speak of the disap- 
pointment of a wet, flower-drowned Spring, of the buffeting 
of the cold September winds? I find it hard to believe they 
never do. Pity that for all our books there’s so much we'll 
never know. 

But faces. Yes, one ought to look at faces. Now’s the 
time—in the train—real ones. The old boy in the end seat 
now, with the grim-looking mouth. Looks as though he 
had tightened it up with a spanner. He’s reading some- 
thing, that’s what’s doing it. Bit like Galsworthy’s Old 
Jolyon. ‘Nobody tells me anything” look. Wait a moment; 
he'll lift it up soon and I'll be able to see what he’s reading. 
It’s making no impression on him whatever it is. Whatever 
is streaming in through those glum eyes is bringing no 
warmth to those cheeks, no smile to those lips... . wait 

. . . It must be the commercial page of “Truth” or the 


leader page of “The Dominion”: I know how it feels to look’ 


like that. It’s going up. Well I’m damned—“Humour.” 
Well humour is a serious business. Perhaps it is his busi- 
ness. Perhaps he is a maker of oe a B Station funny- 
man whose job is selling Castroil Soap—keep that school- 
marm com olen. No. More likely that gulf-stream of 
humour softens and tempers some internal Labrador cur- 
rent of a frigid zone. Who knows? 

The indignant-looking gentleman in the next seat is read- 
ing a book—a library book too—flicking the pages over, one 
a minute. If I stand up and get something from my suit 
case I can see what it is. “After Many a Summer” by Aldous 
Huxley! He’s disapproving violently: hope he picked it out 
himself and didn’t take it on the recommendation of the 
librarian. Bet old Joe Stoyte and Virginia Maunciple are 
blowing his fuses. Bet he doesn’t see the point about Tar- 
zana College. That looks like a Tarzana tie he’s wearing 
though. Sure to have read Edgar Rice Burroughs. What 
was that story Christopher Morley told about the girl— 
I’ve got it—in The Haunted Bookshop wasn’t it? Girl came 
in and asked for the book about the boy that was brought 
up by the monks. They tried her with “The Monastery 
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Bells” and what-not. At length the sixteen-year-old junior 
went straight to the point by producin “Tarzan of the 
Apes”! Librarians ought to have lots of good stories like 
that. There’s that one that came from the Country Library 
Service. A group in a small town decided to study “Spanish 
Testament” and the secretary was told to write for it. But 
the secretary delayed as secretaries do and when the letter 
arrived the C.L.S. was faced with the problem of calling 
up, on interloan, a copy of Borrow’s “Bible in Spain.” 

He is flicking the pages over now. No, he doesn’t like 
Dr. Obispo. He ought to like Mr. Propter, though. What 
strength of contrast setting Mr. Propter down among the 
Joe Stoytes—the kindly, tolerant, timeless Mr. Propter. What 
was his philosophy now? Only the timeless is good: to 
liberate oneself com the things that pass with time. That's 
it. Mr. Propter believed in the simple things that don’t die 
of time—as our modern gadgets do. Well there’s nothing 
new in that. Eternal things. But Huxley rolls it over into 
our twentieth century universe of thought among the 
limousines and super-super-ethyl: skilful use of juxta- 
position. 

Great in choice of names, Aldous Huxley. Mr. Propter 
now. Must have got it from those lists of Latin prepo- 
sitions we used to learn at school: prope, propter, per, 
secundum, super, versus, ultra, trans. Funny that I can still 
remember them: stored up somewhere—just needed Mr. 
Propter to bring ‘em up to the light. Let’s see if he has 
win any others. Good place to say them over. Fits in with 
that clickety-clicking of the wheels. Why don’t they weld the 
rails together and stop that clicking over the gaps? Let’s 
see: A, ab, absque, coram, de; palam, clam, cum ex et e. Mr. 
Palam? A possibility. That’s a better one, though—coram 
de—Coram Day. If I ever write a novel I'll put Coram Day 
into it. Can’t you see him? A bit like Adam Bede—indus- 
trious, kindly, exact, wise. It’s a wonder Huxley hasn't 
thought of it. 

He’s flicking the pages over: he hasn’t “i at Mr. 
Propter. I'm afraid there’s no hope for him. Leave him to 
his fate and get on with your reading. You've got to read 
in this train, the librarian said so. 

Heighho! 

“Throwing articles of any description off the train to the 
danger of workmen and others alongside the line is strictl 
forbidden.” Strange what different countries suspect rail- 
way passengers of doing. Are New Zealanders specially prone 
to Aunt Sally tactics? I remember in Adelaide they suspect 
one of wanting to break bits off the train—fine two pounds. 
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I have had a grudge ane South Australia ever since. Two 
— for the privilege of breaking a bit off their train! 
rofiteering. 

“In the interests of public health passengers are requested 
to abstain from expectorating on the floors or mats.” That's 
the right note. We New Zealanders are a refined people; we 
don’t spit; we abstain from expectorating. A London bus 
says bluntly “Don’t spit on the floor.” Remember the r 
man of Darjeeling who stood up and spat on the ceiling? 
In Germany I was simply “Forbidden to spit,” fine 50 marks. 
The Danes don’t like spitting either—but they don’t profiteer 
on it: in a Copenhagen train I was requested not to spit— 
fine four kroner. A mere four bob for a spit in the train! 
My heart went out to a people so kindly and tolerant of 
human weakness. I suppose by now the occupying Germans 
have compelled them to put up their price. 

“Passengers are warned against standing on the car plat- 
form, leaning out of the window, or joining or quitting the 
train whilst it is in motion.” Whoever wrote those words 
was well up in his clauses. Joining or quitting. I wonder 
if he used Roget’s Thesaurus for synonyms for getting on 
and getting off? Or did he write it in the train “whilst it 
was in motion”? Should be a new bit in the catechism: 
my duty towards the railway: to keep my feet from joining 
and quitting, my hands from throwing and my lips from 
expectorating. 

The only train in the world where there’s no light reading 
provided is an American Pullman. But there you are shut 
in, sealed up and air-conditioned. You simply cannot join 
or quit or throw anything out. Perhaps the negro porter 
who is always there keeps his weather eye open for a pos- 
sible expectorate; perhaps people who ride in Pullmans don't. 

He has given up Mr. Propter and shut the book: he will 
never know what happened to the Fifth Earl or how Dr. 
Obispo came into his own—or into Joe Stoyte’s rather. He’s 
opening The Dominion at the leader page. Old Jolyon in 
the corner seat has given up Humour too. It’s lying across 
his chest like a label: he has unspannered his mouth and 
there’s a grin over those relaxed features. Upon my word— 
he’s asleep. 

There’s the floating dock: how the time has flown, thanks 
to reading in the train. Shall I put my book in my bag or 
in my overcoat pocket? Better put it in my bag—then I 
can leave it at the left-luggage office. I'll return it to the 
librarian to-morrow and never know any more about 
London’s eight millions than the fact that they have faces, 
faces, faces. 
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The fact is that the train is no place for moving forward 
the frontier line of one’s reading. All of us these days are 
concerned with finding time to read, but mere time is not 
enough; place is equally important. Reading should be done 
in surroundings so familiar that they never obtrude, never 
compete with your author for attention. Your favourite 
chair in your favourite corner, the light behind your head, 
the books on their shelves faded into unobtrusiveness; then 
your author and his characters may have their way with you 
and that is all there is in the art of reading. But not quite 
all. Reading, especially the reading of the great books, re- 
quires constant recall. The mind works that way: there 
must be times when characters stalk out from the walled 
city of the unconscious to mingle with the world of livin 
men. This process is as important as that of reading itself; 
without it the reader’s mind becomes a Black Hole where 
more and more characters and ideas are thrown, to die at 
—_ of slow suffocation. 

f all places suited to the airing of literary spirits the 
train is the best. The slight movement shakes them free, the 
stream of people calls like unto like. Old Jolyon and Mr. 
Propter bow to each other. Someone getting in at Paeka- 
kariki reminds you of Becky Sharp and there is Vanity Fair 
to Wellington. Memories of other journeys, snippets from 
school books, old jokes, old saws, sayings of old friends come 
up and form new associations, and arrange and re-arrange 
themselves in new and more satisfying patterns. And when 
you go off down Lambton Quay putting these things behind 
you. the mind is strangely at peace in its deeper levels. You 

ave permitted its legitimate form of recreation of growth. 

In these days of more and more books and more and more 
effective libraries, it is easy to read more and more, to reflect 
less and less on what is read. We are gradually getting read- 
ing rooms in our libraries and quiet corners with books in 
our homes: then there are the hours we steal for reading in 


bed: is it possible to recommend a railway journey for 
reflection? 
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FROM OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


Catalog Code Revision. 

The committee which has been working since 1932 on a 
revision of the A.L.A. Catalog Rules has published in a pre- 
liminary edition the results of its study. Suggestions for 
changes and revisions are anticipated from the membership 
and will be incorporated in the final edition. 


—A.L.A. Bulletin, October 15, 1941, p. 541. 


Retirements in U.S.A. 

Some of our most distinguished American librarians retire 
this year. The Library Journal of September Ist devotes six 
columns to portraits and accounts of such famous men as 
William Warner Bishop of the University of Michigan and 
the world generally, Henry Miller Lydenberg of the great 
New York Public Library, Samuel H. Ranck who made 
Grand Rapids Library famous, Adam Strohm who brought 
the great Detroit Public Library into being, and Matthew S. 
Dudgeon of Milwaukee who managed the ALA. Camps and 
Service Libraries during the last war. Then a whole series 
of splendid women Librarians lay down office. Anne Carrol 
Moore whose work for children has had world-wide 
influence, leaves New York Public Library; her colleague 
the Supervisor of Branches, Florence Overton, left the 
library three months earlier; Alice M. Jordan, the children’s 
librarian at Boston; Edith Guerrier, the supervisor of 
Boston’s Branches; and Claribel Ruth Barnett retired last 
November from the librarianship of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


—The Library World, November 1941, p. 58. 


Children’s Book Week. 

The first Children’s Book Week to be held on a broad 
basis in South Africa took place from July 14th to 19th in 
Cape Town, when the South African Public Library, which 
is developing a satisfactory liveliness under its new librarian, 
Mr. Douglas Varley, co-operated. There was an exhibition 
of 400-500 selected modern books, both in English and 
in Afrikaans. A difficulty arose from the fact that the 
nucleus of the South African Public Library’s children’s 
library was sunk by enemy action a week before the exhibi- 
tion opened, but by borrowing books from other libraries— 
including Johannesburg, 900 miles away—the exhibition was 
carried through successfully. Lectures on library work with 
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children were given by Miss Elizabeth Taylor of the Johan- 
nesburg Public Library, there were broadcasts in two lan- 
guages, essay competitions in the local press, and a meeting 
of teachers which was packed. 

—The Library World, November 1941, p. 58. 


Subject Index to Periodicals. 

Air raid damage to libraries and to printers has contribu- 
ted to the difficulty and delay in issuing the 1940 volume, 
but it is now in the press. Editorial work on the 1941 
volume progresses actively. 

The libraries of some of its contributors have been 
destroyed and others have been damaged, but all the con- 
tributors have appreciably extra difficulties to contend with. 
The Committee and the Editor therefore desire to extend 
their warm thanks to all those who have so generously 
continued their assistance in the compilation ff this very 
valuable work. 

—The Library Association Record, November 1941, p. 192. 


Microfilm. 

We are now witnessing the practical use of microfilm in 
correspondence between this and far distant places, with a 
saving of bulk in transit which must revolutionize the 
methods of preserving records of all kinds. It does not call 
for any great a of the imagination to visualize the 
copying of rare and valuable material by photography, and 
the dispatch of these on spools, after reduction, to any part 
of the world. By this means it will be possible to transport, 
and store indefinitely, the most precious material, and have 
it available at a moment's notice by running the film through 
a special projector. The rarest manuscripts my be micro- 
filmed and their contents preserved in perfect facsimile in 
a form which renders problems of storage almost negligible. 

—The Library Association Record, November 1941, p. 195. 


ESTIMATES 


AT ABOUT THIS TIME of the year municipal librarians will be 
faced with the task of drawing their annual estimates for 
submission to the Library Committee, which will in turn 
present them to the Borough Council. Estimates sometimes 
tend to be a kind of grab for Africa. A limited sum of 
money is available, a certain number of departments all with 
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urgent work to do require finance for the coming year, and 
there is only a certain amount of money estimated to be 
brought in from rates which is available for distribution. 
Moreover, a Borough Council is in effect a body of trustees, 
consequently all monies asked for by various departments 
must be justified. 

It may be of interest to librarians whose estimates have 
not hitherto been cast in detailed form to see the specimen 
set of headings below which it is suggested cover the re- 

uirements of the average municipal library. As drawn up, 
the estimates show three co canna: -"Vaend 1941-42,” 
“Probable expenditure to 31/3/42,” and “Proposed. Vote 
>< ogl The first two columns are omitted in the table 
elow: 

Expenditure Proposed Vote 1942-43 

Books, Magazines, Newspapers 

hse my and Heating 

Salaries and Wages 

Furniture and Repairs 

Insurance and Telephones 

Printing, Stationery, Book Binding 

Cleaning and Sundries 

Uniforms 

Rent 

Interest 

Sinking Fund 

Departmental Charges 
The last three headings depend on the system of accounting 
adopted by the particular municipality, and the total equals 
the total estimated receipts from subscriptions, fines, fees, 
etc., which should be shown, plus the estimated subsidy 
required from rates. Special works of any kind, including 
such items as E.P.S. are generally required to be shown 
separately. 

The above particulars are midway between the very 
elaborate estimating required to be carried out in some 
libraries and the undetailed request for a specific sum which 
obtains in still others. It is suggested that they are a fair 
specimen of what is required. 

It should be remembered that estimates presented in 
itemized form are easier to justify than a —_— request for 
a subsidy, and that it is possible to check up from month to 
month with statements of expenditure received from the 
Borough Treasurer just how much of the allocation has been 
spent during a given proportion of the year and so to rule 
the library’s expenditure that the financial year is ended 
satisfactorily. 
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